‘‘A sociologist is a 


fellow who spends - 


$100,000 to find his way - 
to a house of ill repute.” 
—Peter L. Berger. 
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STUDENTS SET UP BIRD CLEANING STATION 
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SIGHT SAVER-—Freshman Valerie Knudsen applies 


eyedrops to an oilsoaked bird at UCSC Bird cleaning station. 


In-depth report 


Photo/University Relations 


State still hazy on 
Service Center status 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


A better understanding of 
the events surrounding the 
current Santa Cruz Area 
Service Center controversy 
may be had if one familiarizes 
himself with the 
chronological picture. 

Last April a SCASC 
worker named Virginia Kline 
started a free soup program at 
the Center; it quickly evolved 
into a free breakfast, lunch 
and dinner program. 
Reverend Cassius €. Ehlis, 
temporary chairman of the 
Community Action Board 
and member of the Santa 
Cruz Area Service Center 
Board of Directors, became 
aware of transients who made 
a practice of sleeping at the 
Center. Rev. Ellis warned 
them not to “spoil a good 
thing’’ by violating rules 
against sleeping on the 
premises. All sleepers were 
removed, Rev. Ellis said, and 
two appointed “guards” were 
assigned to protect 
Switchboard personnel during 
the night. 

In early September 
Supervisor Dan Forbus 
disliked material he found at 
SCASC. County Supervisors’ 
Chairman Ralph C. Sanson 


recently said that this 
literature was that of the 
United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee, 
AFL-CIO, Angela Davis and a 
copy of the Berkeley Barb. On 
September 23, State OEO 
Field Representative 
Anthony Gurule found more 
See Page 8 
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SCOURING THE BEACHERS-Some UCSC students went to San Francisco last week to help 
Photo/Tim Lawton 


clean oily birds up there. 


: University of California, Santa Cruz . 


Volunteers 


from UCSC 
remove oil 


BY TRUDY E. BELL 
Staff Writer 
” “Well, I'll be a dirty bird!” 
ought to be Standard Oil’s 


catch phrase. Within less than 
a week, accidents involving 


Standard tankers created two - 


oil slicks at least the size of 
the Santa Barbara spill two 
years ago. 

The most recent of the 
two spills was that caused by 
a Standard Oil of New Jersey 
tanker running aground in a 
predawn fog Saturday, 
dumping 386,000 gallons of 
heating oil over three miles of 
Long Island Sound in 
Connecticut, at the mouth of 
New Haven Harbor. 

Five days previously, the 
collision of two Standard Oil 
of California tankers spread 
840,000 gallons of bunker oil 
in the mouth of the San 
Francisco Bay. 

Response of Santa Cruz 
students to this latter disaster 
was tremendous. Buses 
headed north left from the 
Environmental Studies Office 
at the Cowell Health Center 
on Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings. Those concerned 
even sat in the aisles during 
the jouncing trip, so anxious 
were they to lend their help 
in rescuing birds and cleaning 
oil from the beach sand. 

So overwhelming has been 
the turnout to combat the 

See Back. Page 
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Weather 


F Partly overcast today and : 
‘tomorrow with a chance 
' for rain this, weekend. 
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CLEAN AGAIN-Volunteers at the bird-cleaning station 
display a duck who has had the oil removed from his body by 


students. 


It was educational 
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McHenry defends the 
Washington delegation 


BY MIKE WALLACE 
Editor-in-Chief 

SAN FRANCISCO——The 
Regents of the University of 
California continued their 
inquiry into the activities of 
the UCSC Washington 
Delegation here last week. 

Chancellor Dean E. 


ae ~ a 


ot 


McHenry was called before 
the Committee of Finance to 
further explain matters 
pertaining to the funding of 
the trip and its activities. At 
the Regents’ last meeting, 
Executive Vice-Chancellor 
Grant McConnell has been 
similarly questioned before 
the Committee on 
Educational Policy. 

McHenry defended the 
Washington trip on three 
points. 

He pointed out that much 
of the journey was financed 
from private monies, citing as 
an example of this the Cowell 
Provost’s discretionary funds 
which provided $140 for the 
venture. 

McHenry defended the 
delegation, which visited the 
nation’s capital after the 
Cambodian invasion last 
Spring, as being 
“educational.” He said that it 
taught students how to work 
withinthe system rather than 
engaging in “vague protest.” 
Therefore, he said,. no 
monetary restitution has been 
made. 

Thirdly, he defended the 
existing regulations covering 
faculty leaves, pointing out 
that most of the decisions on 
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released last week by Selective Service 
Director, Curtis Tarr. } 


Nearly two weeks ago, the 
Selective Service System completed its 
first year of experience with the 
random-selection, the youngest-first 
method of selecting men for induction 
into the armed forces of the United 
States. As in any period of transition, 
we have encountered a variety of 
problems. Many have been resolved; 
others still require legislative or 
administrative action. But we can 
assert without qualification that this 
new lottery system is not only 
effective in calling the manpower vital 
for our national security but it also is 
more equitable than the system it 
replaced. 

In 1969, when President Nixon 
requested authority from the Congress 
to inauguarate random selection, 
Selective Service called the oldest men 
first. Enormous numbers of our young 


Editorials 


Help the birds 


The oil slick crisis is not over yet. 
Dirty birds—both dead and 
alive—continue to haunt the beaches 
in the Santa Cruz area. Many of them 
can be saved. 

But to do this, more effort will be 
required of UCSC students. The 
students have done an excellent job in 
setting up a bird-cleaning station at 
the bottom of the hill, but that 
station is woefully undermanned. 

You don’t have to be a professional 
bird-handler to help. You just have to 
be eager, sincere, and willing. Why not 
spend an hour—or better yet, a few 
hours—at the bird-cleaning station. 
It’ll be an extremely rewarding 
experience, and the birds will love you 
for it. 


Commission 
praised 


In approving the allocation of 24 
acres of land for a home farm to be 
run under the aegis of the Garden 
Project, the Campus Planning 
Commission has shown remarkable 
shrewdness and foresight. 

UCSC is one of the few campuses 
around that has both the available 
land and the sustaining student 
interest necessary for the success of 
such a project. Given these 
ingredients, it could eventually 
become one of the most enriching 
learning experiences to be had here, 
and could—like the garden—bring a 
measure of fame and honor to the 
Santa Cruz campus. 

Of course, there are many barriers 
yet to be hurdled before final 
approval is won for the project. But 
the decision of the campus planning 
committee will hopefully serve as a 
guide to others and is certainly an 
important step down the path from 
dream to reality. 
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Selective service statement 


A period of 


_ (Following is the text of a statement 
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transition 


men thereby had been forced into an 
agonizing, seven-year vigil, always 
wondering whether their local draft 
boards would order them for 
induction. The new system was 
designed to reduce this period of 
uncertainty and to assure that the 
armed forces would receive the 
youngest men who are best fitted for 
an introduction to military life. The 
accomplishments of this new system 
are significant. 

(1) On December 31, 1970, at least 
731,749 young men completed their 
period of primary exposure to the 
draft and were automatically placed in 
a second priority selection group. 
These young men were in Classes I-A, 
I-A-O or I-O during 1970 and because 
they had received high lottery 
numbers in our first drawing, they 
were not called during the year. They 
will not be called in the future unless 
there is a major mobilization. For 
these young men, for their families, 
and for those associated with them, 
the long period of uncertainty about 
the draft has been redtced from seven 
years to approximately one year. 

(2) During 1970, the Department 
of Defense asked Selective Service to 
provide 163;500 men for duty in the 
armed forces. During the early months 
of the year, as we shifted to the 
random selection system, we 
experienced some difficulties in 
meeting these calls. By the end of 
April, 1970, we had accumulated a 
total shortfall of 14,553 men. In the 
succeeding months, the system 
became increasingly efficient, and by 
year’s end, we had delivered at least 
163,059—only 441 men short. The 
final audited figure probably will 
show a further reduction in that 
shortage. Thus this new system was 
over 99% effective during its. initial 
year in meeting the manpower 


- requirements of the nation’s defenses. 


(3) In the early months of 1970, 
skeptics asserted that men with 
random sequence numbers ranging in 
the high 300’s would be called. By 
year’s end, no one in the country with 
a number higher than 195 had been 
called for induction. In many states, 


boards did not reach as high as 195. 

All the statistics, all the reports 
from my state directors, and almost 
all the comments we have received at 
national headquarters, indicate that 
this lottery is a welcome improvement 
in the draft. During my recent trip to 
Southeast Asia I talked to hundreds of 
enlisted men about the draft. Despite 
rather widespread disagreement on 
other policies, everyone agreed that so 
long as the draft is needed, the lottery 
system is the fairest way to call men 
for induction. 

Two more actions would improve 
still further the system of random 
selection. President Nixon, on April 
23 of last year, asked Congress to 
grant him initiative to phase out 
deferments based upon education and 
to carry out a uniform national call. 
We have made significant 
improvement in the equity of our 
performance with random selection 
and phasing out deferments for 
occupation and paternity. But more 
needs to be done. We intend to seek 
the help of Congress to complete 
these changes. 
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Student body president 
resigns in lab protest 


As you well know, the Academic Senate recently 
voted down a measure which reccommended the total 
severence of ties between the University of California 
and the Livermore and Los Alamos, New Mexico 
laboratories. Because of this vote I can no longer 
remain a part of the University of California in good 
conscience. 


Through these two laboratories, the University of 
California bears the total national responsibility for 
developing the nation’s nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons in response to the Department of Defense. 
The University’s responsibility applies to the design, 
development and manufacture of these weapons. One 
quarter of the University budget goes to nuclear 
weapons work at these laboratories. It seems that the 
taxpayers of this state are paying considerably more 
for the nation’s nuclear weapons than the taxpayers 
of any other state. 

It is usually stated that the University of California 
has nine campuses. The fact is, there are eleven 
campuses of the University of California. ..one of 
them is in New Mexico, two of them are financially 
obese while the other nine are starving . . . these same 


two are not open to taxpayers, students, and most 
faculty. 


* 


It is quite clear where the university places its 
priorities. It is quite clear that students and faculty 
are of little consequence to the university. It is quite 
clear that the legislature, the Regents and the 
University itself have but one major priority for the 
university . .. nuclear weapons work. 

I am resigning from my position as student body 
president and as a student of the University of 
California effective March 20, the end of this 
academic quarter. I will not graduate from the 
University of California. I would consider a degree 
from this University a curse. 


Peter Gautschi, 
A.S.U.C.R. President 


THE ART OF EXAGGERATION: oft used by journalists, 
always by politicians, is culminated in the much-maligned 
art-form called the “Editorial Cartoon”. We consider this 
medium of expression blasphemous, degrading and 
thoroughly delightful. So if you can bring the Chancellor’s 
grin to the brink of assininity with the flick of a pen or make 
us see ourselves in the harsh light of caricature , then you’re 
the man or woman we’re looking for. Contact John Bryant, 
429-4191 or Box 64, Crown College. Please be prepared to 
produce samples of your work. 
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DDT: Working 
out the bugs 


During World War II the insecticidal properties of DDT 
were discovered, and this synthetic organic material was used 
successfully against a number of pests. After the war, research 
chemists and the chemical industry, largely spurred by the 
success of DDT, developed and brought into use a tremendous 
array of pesticides of various types. 


The benefit that this insecticide revolution has brought to 
mankind has been inestimable; pest problems dating back to 
biblical times have been virtually eliminated. 

However, every silver lining has its cloud. There can be no 
doubt from the standpoint of human welfare that the 
insecticide revolution was an extremely important event. But 
- problems have arisen, some quite serious, to detract from the 
benefit realized from the new insecticides. 

These are related largely to the fact that ecological 
considerations were essentially ignored in the development of 
these materials, and chemical, toxicological and economic 
criteria were used instead. 

One serious problem engendered by use of these broad-base 
insecticides is their direct interference with natural enemies of 
the pests one wishes to control. In 1947 in California citrus 
groves, applications of DDT which were relatively harmless to 
a scale attacking the trees, elminated its predator; this released 
the scale from effective biological control and the pest 
exploded to severely damaging abundance. Cases of this sort 
have been commonplace during the past two years. 

Disruption of the natural enemies’ food chain can also be 
important. For instance, if the aphid, spider mite, and thrips 
hosts of omniverous predators are eliminated from cotton 
fields early in the season by chemical treatments, which in 
themselves are not significantly harmful to the predators, the 
latter will starve, emigrate, or cease reproducing. Later in the 
season when strong flying pests invade the fields, they are 
essentially free of predator attack and may reproduce 
explosively. 

Also, though though the use of synthetic organic 
insecticides, principally DDT, BHC, and toxaphene was not 
initiated till 1949, resistence of pests to these materials had 
already developed by 1955. Where 5% DDT, 3% DDT, 10% 
BHC and a 3:5:40% BHC-DDT-sulfur mixture had proved 
effective in 1949, 15% DDT, 10% BHC, and a 5:10:40% 
BHC-DDT-sulfur mixture often applied at elevated dosages, 
were necessary for control by 1955. Furthermore, the interval 
between treatments was progressively shortened from a range 
of 8 to 15 days down to 3 days. Meanwhile, a whole complex 
of previously innocuous insects had risen to serious pest status. 

Additionally, in recent years, because of the widespread use 
of these insecticides—particularly DDT—these chemicals have 
been found in various foods, such as milk, meat, fish, and 
fowl. Milk and meat from cows eating sprayed grass contain 
high levels of the pesticide. The DDT is washed out to sea 
where it is eaten in the plankton by fish, which are in turn 
eaten by sea birds (those that are left after oil slicks). It has 
been found that the DDT levels in human mothers’ breast milk 
are so high that such milk would actually be prohibited from 
crossing some state borders! 


ANOTHER STUDY 


To state that one has no hypocritical bone in one’s body is 
to render to conjecture the various and sundry other tissues in 
the body. But it may be considered that the declaration that 
one has no hypocritical atom in one’s body is, for all practical 
purposes, all-encompassing, for in referring to the mind this 
statement also accounts for the sentient soul of the human 
being. 

hcasetos that said hypothesis is indeed one of veracity, 
then, if this hypocritical tendency does indeed exist, the 
source of such a bent must originate from a point outside the 
body, namely from another of our exalted species, Homo 
sapiens. The multifarious ramifications of such statement are 
indeed readily apparent: such a hypothesis would indict any 
one or several of the other two or three billions of human 
beings in this wide and beautimous Terra. Naturally, this 
statement is technically invalid; if all human beings are 
basically the same, if hypocrisy is a basic characteristic, and if 
one has no hypocritical atom (or atoms), then no human being 
is basically hypoctitical. Yet, obviously, hypocrisy abounds in 
the animal known as man. This seeming contradiction is most 
simply refuted if one takes into consideration the fact that 
these hypocritical tendencies could originate outside the race 
of Homo sapiens, and, parasitic or in another state mental or 
physical, affect and govern the actions of the human being. 

Consider the insects—a hypocritical insect is not at all 
uncommon or unusual. The only object is: to which phyllum, 
genus, and species of insect can one turn as the rather dubious 
culprit of these hypocritical tendencies? To narrow that field 
would seem to be an insurmountable feat . . . and it was not 

See Page 9 
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Toward a better environment... 


(Following are excerpts from the 
Environmental Studies Departments budget 
requests.) 


“The Environmental Studies Program at 
Santa Cruz is founded on several premises. 
First, that this nation, and indeed the world, 
faces urgent problems of environmental 
degradation created by rapid technological 
change, industrialization, urbanization and 
population growth. Second, that this campus 
is in an ideal position to assume regional, 
statewide and national prominence by 
making a firm intellectual commitment to an 
undergraduate teaching program in 
environmental studies. Third, that 
environmental studies is not a discipline in 
the normal academic sense, but instead 
requires a holistic approach to problem 
solving that demands contributions from 
nearly every discipline within the university 
structuwe. Fourth, that environmental 
problems are not just problems of pollution 
that can be cleaned up or ameliorated by a 
more advanced technology and an increase in 
scientific understanding. Fifth, that while 


science and technology have a major role to’ 


play, there are also questions of human 
values and attitudes at the core of 
environmental problems which require the 
involvement of the arts, humanities and 
social sciences from the outset. Sixth, that 
the program must be problem-oriented; it 
must get away from the ivory tower and 
take a much more active role in the solution 
of critical environmental problems.” 


ee 


“‘By necessity, investigation of an 
environmental issue, whether it be a problem 
of air pollution, the conflict over the SST, 
nuclear power developments, or the morality 
of population regulation, demands freedom 
from the vested interests of tradition-bound 
disciplinary units. The program in 
Environmental Studies at Santa Cruz works 
with and through many boards of study and 
will never grow into an entrenched ‘‘subject”’ 
itself. The overall goal is to improve the 
quality of life by educating critical thinkers 
and enlightened individuals who can actively 
influence this country’s popular and 
scientific understanding of environmental 


problems.” 
* ee 


Our man in the infirmary 


“Fundamental to the future of the 
Environmental Studies Program is the 
expansion and strengthening of course 
offerings pertinent to the academic major. 
[A] campuswide inventory... will be 
completed in February 1971 and will 


_provide the basis for determining needs and 


priorities more precisely. It is expected that 
some of these needs will be met through the 
hiring of new faculty members for Kresge 
College. Certain of these requirements, 


however, can be filled effectively only by 
retaining special lecturers on a temporary 
basis, visiting professors, Regents’ professors, 
and others for a short term. Bringing special 
faculty to campus provides an opportunity 
to gain both flexibility and variety in the 
development of a curriculum which must 
meet rapidly changing conditions and 
demands. 


“Student demand for field programs, 
independent studies, seminars, and 
workshops can be met with expanded 
programs of research and public service. The 
staff and faculty of environmental studies 
are planning programs along these lines: 


e@ student research task forces under 
faculty supervision 


@ internships with government agencies 
and environmental organizations 


» investigations of life styles and their 
impact on the environment 


e ecological studies of significant land 
areas 


@ exchange programs with other 
institutions, including universities in Alaska 
and South America and elsewhere 


@ land use studies in Alaska 
@ student research in cooperation with 


city and county government 


[Our budget proposals reflect] these 
growing needs and demands.” 


Does Health Center give pap tests? 


Does the Health Center give the 
Pap test? If so, how does one go about 
getting one? Is there a fee? 

The physicians at 
the Health Center may 
take the so called 
‘“*Pap’’ test when 
indicated or they may ¥ 
perform the test 
routinely. When it is 
done because of the 
presence of a lesion 
(sore) on the mouth of 
the womb, the insurance covers the 
cost; when done as a routine screening 
procedure, the student is charged for 
it, as it must be sent to an outside 
laboratory and our insurance does not 
cover routine examination. 

Can I get tested for VD at the 
Health Center? What does it cost? 

You may get tested for VD at the 
Health Center at no cost. 

You may also be treated for any 
disease found.. 


Do you give the morning-after pill? 
How does it work? How soon must it 
be taken to be effective? 

The “morning after pill’ is a very 
high dose of estrogen hormone, which 
when given within three days of 
unprotected intercourse apparently 
changes the character of the lining of 
the womb .sufficiently so that a 
fertilized egg will not implant itself. 
This pill may be prescribed by the 
Health Center physicians if they feel it 
is indicated. Since it is a very strong 
does of estrogen, it causes many side 
effects, and is not a good method of 
contraception. 


Have a question, problem, or 
suggestion? Send ‘em in to the Health 
Center ‘‘Medicine Chest.’’ 
REMEMBER, we can only have this 
column if you send in questions for 
the docs to answer! 

P.S. The Health Center is OPEN 24 
hours, seven days a week! Whoppee! 


PUSHING THE RICE-Asian-American Cultural 
Committee members (left to right) Sue Levy, Roy Rajan 
and Geoffrey Wong prepare posters announcing the 
AACC’s annual Chinese Banquet (Jung Gwo Faan) to 
take place February 7 (Sunday). The dinner will be held 
in Stevenson Dining Hall. Tickets are now on sale from 
Committee members and in the Cultural Activities 
Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant at $1.00 for 
students with meal cards, $2.50 for those without. 
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VISTA recruiters here 


VISTA (Volunteers In 
Service To America) 
representatives are on campus 
this week to explain 
contributions people can 
make to help others to help 
themselves. Ex-volunteers will 
be conducting interviews 
through Friday in the 
Redwood Towers Building 
with interested students. 

This year VISTA plans to 
train more than 5000 
volunteers. They will serve in 
hundreds of projects that 
have been established to help 
the disadvantaged in the 50 
states, Guam and Puerto 
Rico. Voluteers serve for at 
least one year. 


Sierra 


BY DEBBY ESSENBERG 


Gordon Robinson, a 
consulting forester to the 
Sierra Club, last week 
explained the points of 
contention in a Sierra Club 
lawsuit against the US. 
Forest service in Alaska and 
charged the Forest Service 
with failure to adhere to 
principles of good forestry. 

In 1965 the Forest Service 
offered for sale 8.75 billion 
board feet of timber located 
in national forests on the 
islands and mainland of 
southeast Alaska to be cut 
over a period of 50 years. The 
contract went to US Plywood 
in 1967. The Sierra Club, 
among others, filed suit 
against the Forest Service 
concerning this sale. Anfong 
the grounds for the suit cited 
by Mr. Robinson were the 


VISTAs are from all races 
and econimic backgrounds. 
Among the many programs 
they work in are: a self-help 
program in Tulare County 
that enables migrant families 
to build their own homes 
with FHA loans, a 
experimental project in New 
York City called project Leap 
that is helping children to 
learn who otherwise would be 
“unlearnable”, a New Careers 
program on the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation that 
guides the unskilled into jobs. 

VISTA applicants should 
have the maturity to be 
capable of dealing with tough 
situations. 
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BY JOHN BRYANT 
Managing Editor 


A report recently released 
by the Environmental Studies 
Department of UCSC 
underlines a growing 
committment on the part of 
many students to help solve 
ecological problems. It 
underscores the pragmatic, 
interdisciplinary approach 
which the Environmental 
Studies Center wants to use 
in channeling this enthusiasm 
into effective projects. The 
report races the objectives, 
problems and chronological 
development of the 
Environmental Studies 
Department and puts forth 
optimum, median and 
minimal budget proposals for 
the 1971-72 and 1972-73 
fiscal years. 

The present structure of 
the Environmental Studies 
program stems from a set of 
four major recommendations 
made by a campuswide 
committee appointed by 
Chancellor Dean E. McHenry 
in the fall of 1969. The 
committee, chaired by 
present Vice Chancellor, 
Grant McConnell, advised 
that: “(1) a program of 
environmental studies be 
instituted on this campus 
beginning im the fall of 1970; 
(2) that the program should 
begin with the offering of a 
flexible interdisciplinary 
undergraduate major in 
environmental studies; (3) 
that steps should be taken 
toward the establishment of a 
Center for the Environment 
which would provide a focal 
point for education, research 
and public service activities; 
and (4) that a broadly based 
Committee on Environmental 
Studies should be established 
with authority to supervise 
the development of the 
program.” All four of these 
ideas have since been 
implemented. 

e An Environmental 
Studies major was introduced 
in the fall quarter of 1970. 
Permanent staff working in 
the major are Professor 
Richard Cooley (who also 
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heads the Committee for 
Environmental Studies); 
Benjamin Shaine, who 
coordinates student activities 
and has played an important 
role in- establishing an 
academic framework for a 
variety of projects; Carolyn 
Knotts, a harried secretary; 
and Charles Kent, a UCSC 
graduate, who acts as a 
consultant for special studies. 
According to Professor 
Cooley, approximately 75 
students have now declared 
themselves to be 
Environmental Studies 
majors. 

e A Center for the 
Environment has been 
established in one wing of the 
new Health Center. Thus far 
the Center has served as an 
information coordination 
center, a place to rap and 
drink weak coffee, and as 
offices for the Environmental 
Studies faculty. A library has 
been established, bringing 
together a wealth of 
information on_ pollution 
problems on local, state, 
regional and national levels. 


e A permanent Committee 
for Environmental Studies 
was appointed by the 
Chancellor in September, 
1970. Membership on the 
committee is as follows: 
Richard A. Cooley, Ray 
Collett (Assistant Professor of 
Geography, Crown), John 
Isbister (Assistant Professor 
of Economics, Merrill) John 
Fritz, (Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology, College V), 
Edward Dratz (Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, Merrill), Gary 
Griggs, (Assistant Professor of 
Earth Sciences, College V), 
Grant McConnell (Executive 
Vice Chancellor and Professor 
of Politics, College V), Jean 
Langenheim (Associate 
Professor of Biology, 
Stevenson), and Todd 
Newberry (Assistant 
Professor of Biology, Cowell). 
Student members of the 
committee include: Jim Gaw, 


a graduate student in: 
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undergraduates Dan McGuire, 


Club forester charges rape of 


following: 
First, the government did 
not get a fair price for the 


- timber. Prices paid for timber 


in previous sales have been as 
much as five times the price 
paid by US Plywood in this 
sale. 

Second, the Forest Service 
has required that the timber 
be “premanufactured”--that 
is, not. left as raw 
timber~before leaving Alaska. 
This requirment has no 
authorization in law. Further, 
the counties in which the 
timber is cut will receive a 
percentage of the sale value 
of the raw timber, but 
because US Plywood will be 
selling the lumber after it has 
been premanufactured and is 
consequently worth more, 
the counties will not receive a 
fair share of the profits from 
the lumber. 


Third, the fact that US 
Plywood is selling most of its 
lumber to Japan seems to 
violate the definition of 
national forests as “for the 
use and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States.” 


Fourth, the area will be. 


clear-cut; that is,a// of the 
timber and underbrush in the 
area will be cut. After 
logging, the land will be 
useless--wildlife cannot live 
on it, it cannot be used for 
recreation, and many years 
will pass before the land 
produces trees again. 

Finally, the logging will 
not conform to the idea of 
“sustained yield” as required 
by law. Instead of cutting a 
small percentage of the trees 
every year at a rate which 
allows the forest to 
completely renew itself, US 
Plywood will take all at once. 


As mentioned before, the 
Alaskan forests will be 
clear-cut. The problems 
which result from 
clear-cutting are numerous. 
The soil becomes vulnerable 
to erosion and can only be 
replenished by the decayed 
leaves of the alder tree——a 
process which can take up to 
50 years. The number of 
landslides in recent years has 
increased 50 times due to 
clear-cutting. Aesthetically, 
the area becomes a nightmare 
of bare dirt and bits and 
pieces of wood. The forest 
Service has tried to relieve the 


ugliness of areas which have 
been clear-cut by leaving 
what Mr. Robinson 
sarcastically referred to as 
‘“*scenic strips’——strips of 
forest about a_ half-dozen 
trees wide——around lakes 
and along roads. 
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Fnvironmental report released 


Lisa Shon and Cynthia 
Wayburn. An effort was made 
to include members of the 
faculty of all colleges and 
members of a broad range of 
disciplines in the committee. 

e A concerted effort has 
been made to keep the new 
major as flexible as possible. 
Requirements for an 
Environmental Studies Major 
are few and students have an 
almost infinite choice 
regarding the exact structure 
of their individual programs. 
Courses which apply toward 


‘the major have been selected 


from course offerings already 


| existing in other departments 


for the university. The report, 
entitled “Budget Statement 
for the Environmental 
Studies Program” goes on to 
state, however, that “The 
program at Santa Cruz is not 
merely a modification of 
existing disciplines. It is an 
endeavor to unite different 
scholarly fields and 
perspectives in new ways with 
consequences that go far 
beyond the boundaries of 
existing disciplines. In a very 
real sense, it represents an 
effort to draw from the 
expertise of the entire 
university ... to develop 
new methodologies, new 
approaches, new conceptual 
frameworks for the analysis 
and solution of complex 
environmental problems.” 

In addition to selecting 
present course offerings 
which are suitable to the 
Environmental Studies major, 
the Committee for 
Environmental Studies has 
been very active in setting up 
new courses in many fields: 

e A_ two-quarter course 
termed ‘‘Environmental 
Studies Workshop”, taught 
by Professors Cooley and 
Griggs, began this quarter. A 
tremendous student response 
led to the exclusion of 
freshmen and sophomores 
from this course. ‘The 
workshop is taking as its 
theme “alternative life-styles 
and their impact on the 
environment”. 

e A long-time resident of 


See Page 6 


Alaska 


An alternative to 
clear-cutting is selective 
logging, where only a few 
selected trees are cut. Because 
the health of a tree has 
nothing to do with the 
quality of its wood, these 
selected trees are usually 
those which are dead or 
dying. Selective logging 
barely alters the appearance 
of a forest and leaves the land 
useful and productive. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. 
Robinson listed what he 
considers to be the 
characteristics of good 
forestry. In good forestry, the 
number of trees to be cut is 
limited. Trees are grown and 
cut according to a schedule of 
rotation. The area is 
selectively logged where 
consistent with requirments, 
and precautions are taken to 
protect the soil. 
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Carnegie Commission report 
Reducing the time of education 


SAN FRANCISCO-In a 
Friday morning Consultation 
with the President, the 
Regents of the University of 
California discussed the 
recent report of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher 
Education, ‘“‘Less Time, More 
Options.” 

“The general thrust of this 
report,”’ said President Hitch, 
“is to suggest ways in which 
students can reach a greater 
varietyof educational goals in 
less formal classroom time, 
with more encouragement to 
‘stop out’ and reassess their 
interests along the way and 
more opportunities to enter 
or return to higher education 
later in their lives.” 

Hitch went on to explain 
that the suggestions as to how 
this could be accomplished 
included such things as: 

—Reducing from four te 
three years the amount of 
time necessary to earn a B.A. 
degree. 

—Making greater use of the 
A.A. degree now awarded by 
community junior colleges. 


—Making broad use of a 
new doctoral degree, Doctor 
of Arts, at a level parallel to 
the present Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. 

—Providing more 
opportunities for students to 
enter and re-enter the 
University. 

Hitch stated that there are 
currently no_ barriers ito 
“stopping out’’—that is, 
quitting the University for a 
year with the intention of 
re-entering. 

Regent William Coblentz 
of San Francisco reminded 
Hitch and the other Regents 
that the presence of the draft 
constitutes a definite bar to 
“stopping out” for a number 
of young men in the 
University. 

Frank Andrews, Associate 
Professor of Chemistry at 
Crown College, was then 
invited to address the board 
on the questions of the 
Carnegie Commission. 

Andrews spoke as a 
representative of the 
Academic Senate’s 


United States flags 
presented to UCSC 


Five sets of U.S. and 
California State flags have 
been given to the University 
of California, Santa Cruz as 
part of its Annual Fund 
Lea, The wnwsual 
contribution was given by 
Philip V. Feltis of Santa Cruz 
for each of the UCSC 
Colleges now open. The gift 
made Mr. Feltis the first 
member of the Live Oak Club 
for contributors of $100 or 
more. 

A Redwood Society for 
contributors of $1000 or 
more also has been formed. 
First member of that group 
was Daniel Koshland, 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Levi-Straus and 
Company. 

So far, the Annual Fund 
campaign has raised $80,000, 
with a total of $150,000 as 
its goal. About $25,000 has 
been given by individuals; 
$55,000 by foundations and 
corporations. 

Norman Lezin, the Santa 
Cruz businessman who is 
general chairman of the 
campaign, said the appeal is 
directed toward parents of 
UCSC students as well as 
toward non-parent friends. 

“Contributions are being 
used to support programs 
that cannot be funded from 
the usual sources, but are 
considered an important part 
of the educational-living 
experiences of UCSC 
students,” said Lezin. 

Some of the programs 
detailed by Lezin include the 
buying of books for 
individual college 
library-reading rooms, a 
foreign visitor’s project at 
Merrill College, completion of 
the Adlai E. Stevenson 


Library, support of the 
Crown Chamber Players who 


Scholarships. 


present free public concerts 
once a month, and _ the 
underwriting of student-led 
field work for community 
development. 

Donors to the Annual 
Fund indicate how they want 
their contributions spent, 
either at the discretion of the 
various UCSC College 
Provosts, at the discretion of 
the Chancellor, or for a 
number of other programs 
such as Educational 
Opportunities, the Student 
Garden Project, South Pacific 
Studies, the UCSC Affiliates’ 
and 
Environmental Studies. 
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Committee on Educational 
Policy. 

He said that he agreed 
with the idea of the one-year 
cut, but felt that it should be 
made in high school rather 
than in college. The senior 
year of high school, he said, 
would be the best one to 
delete. 

Andrews felt that the best 
thing in the Carnegie Report 
was its observation that “‘ours 
is a credentialed society.” A 
basic problem, he pointed 
out, was how to get a society 
to look at a _person’s 
qualifications rather than his 
credentials. 

Norton Simon agreed with 
Andrews on the 
credentialization aspect, but 
Mrs. Edward Heller 
challenged his (Andrews’) 
contention that the year 
should be deleted at the high 


school rather than at the 
college level. 
She quoted Regent 


Edward Carter to the effect 
that the faculty tends to be 
liberal in everyone else’s 
business, but very 
conservative in its own and 
wondered if faculty 


conservatism might not be 
the reason for opposing the 
deletion of a year in college. 


Andrews answered that his 
reasons for feeling as he did 
stemmed from his experience 
as a residence preceptor and 
student adviser. This 
experience had convinced 
him that the fourth year of 
college is the year in which 
the college student gets things 
together and begins to 
mature. 


In contrast, he noted, 
many of the students he 
spoke with had gained little 
or nothing from their senior 
year in high school. 


Our Correspondent 


BEFORE THE INTERR 


OGATION—Chancellor Dean E. 


McHenry (center) relaxes during a recess in the Regents’ 
meeting in San Francisco. McHenry was called before the 
Committee on Finance to testify on the activities of last 


spring’s UCSC Washington delegation. 
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Washington delegation 


From Page 1 

the Washington trip were 
made May 6, after Governor 
Reagan had closed the 
campuses. The Chancellor 
said that there was no way to 
prevent students from leaving 
campus, and he was relieved 
to find that faculty members 
were accompanying the 
students to Washington. 

‘“‘This was University 
business,” he said. 

Conservative Regent Glenn 


Campbell took issue with 
McHenry on the second 
point. 


‘““You’re uniqure in 
defining this as educational,” 
Campbell said. He contended 


that other institutions had 
labeled similar events 
political. 


McHenry stated that he 
had defended the trip because 
the people involved had 


followed the _ existing 
guidelines “as best they 
could.” 

He said that he has drawn 
up a list of possible situations 
that might arise in the future. 
The consideration of 
hypothetical situations, he 
noted, would be of great 
assistance in determining that 
is and is not political activity. 

UCSC political guidelines 
were labeled the “strictest” 
of the UC campuses by 
McHenry, who pointed out 
that the others ban use of 
funds for only “partisan” 
political activity whereas 
UCSC’s guidelines ban use of 
funds for political activity in 
general. 

The amount of money 
involved in the Washington 
trip was cited by McHenry as 
“slightly over $2000.” 


Regents accept guidelines for student papers 


BY MIKE WALLACE 
Editor-in-Chief 


SAN FRANCISCO-— 
Guidelines for student 
newspapers on the nine UC 
campuses were accepted by 
the Regents here last week, 
but only after the Board 
attached to them four 
provisions suggested by 
Regent John Canaday. 

Canaday, the sponsor of 
the. July resolution which 
called for the guidelines, 
stated that the reason for the 
four points was to make the 
guidelines more uniform and 
to make certain that the 
Chancellor is ultimately 
responsible for the content of 
student publications. 

The Canaday provisions 
are modifications of the ones 
he requested in a January 13 
letter to UC President Charles 
J. Hitch. The four provisions 
are as follows: 


‘“*Responsibility and 
authority for conduct of 
student publications is vested 
in the Chancellor, and he may 
take such actions concerning 
student publications as he 
deems advisable.” 


“There shall be a review of 
the contents of each campus 
newspaper on the day of issue 
by a representative of the 
Chancellor’s office to 
determine whether, in_ his 
judgment, the publication has 
complied with campus 
publication guidelines. This 
shall not preclude or replace 
any review responsibility 
assigned to a media board.” 

“If it appears that there 
may be a violation of campus 
publication guidelines, the 
case shall be referred 
immediately to the proper 
body for review.” 

“Any findings or actions 
by media boards, their 
counterparts, or subordinate 


elements may be accepted, 
modified, or overruled by the 
Chancellor. In the event the 
media board does not act 
within a period of three 
weeks from the date any 
complaint ‘is received and if 
proper appeals have not been 
completed within one week 
after finding or action, the 
Chancellor shall make such 
ruling as he believes to be 
appropriate.” 

After Canaday presented 
his four points to the 
Committee on Educational 
Policy, Ann Haskins— editor 
of the UCLA Daily 
Bruin—was called before the 
Committee to speak on the 
new provisions. 

In a voice strained with 
emotion, she spoke out 
against the four points on the 
grounds that they put the 
Chancellors in a “direct 
adversary role” concerning 
the newspapers. 

Regent DeWitt Higgs asked 


‘why this was the case. She 


replied that by rendering an 
implicit situation explicit, the 
adversary nature of the 
Chancellor was made greater. 

Following her testimony, 
the Committee voted 
unanimously to accept the 
guidelines and the four 
provisions. Regent William 
Forbes, a former Daily Bruin 
editor and one of the few 
dissenters from the original 
Canaday resolution, was 
recorded as abstaining. 

The next day the full 
Board voted unanimously to 
accept the Committee’s 
recommendation. 

After the committee 
meeting Canaday gave a press 
conference in which he stated 
his opposition to censorship. 

“I’m for freedom of the 
press,” he said, “as long as 
freedom of the press doesn’t 
run afoul of the law or the 
restrictions set by the 
campuses.” 
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FLINGING THE WOO-Elliot 
“Sleight of Hand,’”’ an original play that will premiere here next week. 
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‘Sleight of Hand’ to premiere here 


Sleight of Hand, a black 
comedy by Theodore 
Apstein, will make its West 
Coast premiere in a 
production at the Cowell 
Dining Hall Friday, February 
5 at 8 p.m. 

The play will be 
performed on campus six 
times: February 5, 6, 7; 
February 12, 13, 14. Curtain 
time for all performances will 
be 8 p.m. and admission will 
be 50 cents. 

Tickets are available at the 
Culture and Recreation 
Ticket Office or at the door. 

According to Elliott 
Apstein, the director, Sleight 
of Hand will probably be 
performed in London later 
this year. 


The story revolves around 
the life and moral 
predicament of Derek 
Stratton, the son of a famous 
actor. In pursuit of an acting 
career, Stratton has found 
that he has an uncanny talent 
for performing imperson- 
ations. 

So great is his talent, in 
fact, that he finds himself 
able to enter into the minds 
of the persons he is 
impersonating. Knowing how 
they think and how they will 
react in a given situation, he 
finds that he is able to 
manipulate them to his own 
ends. 


Four people are caught up 
in Stratton’s manipulations: 


the Lieutenant Governor of a 
State and his wife, an airline 
stewardess, and a former 
broadway producer. 

The crux of the play is the 
way in which he attempts his 
manipulations and the ways 
the characters respond to 
them. 

The cast members are 
Elliott Apstein, Mark Dennis, 
Mary Saxon, Mickey 
McQuaid, Cal Lewin, and Bill 
Sheets. 

Theodore Apstein, the 
author, has written 
extensively for films and 
television. One of his most 
recent efforts was the script 
for the motion picture 
“Whatever Happened to Aunt 
Alice?” 


Environmental studies department 
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the Santa Cruz area and a city 
and regional planner, Mr. 
Louis B. Muhly, is offering a 
field course in area planning, 
concentrating on the 
problems of coastline 
development. Sponsored 
jointly by the Environmental 
and the Community Studies 
Departments, students will be 
coordinating environmental 
and legislative information 
which could conceivable have 
an effect on bills pending 
before the present session of 
the California. state 
legislature. 

e@ A course to be offered 
through Crown College next 
quarter dealing with the 
History and Land Use and 
Conservation in America is 
the result of contact and 
cooperation between the 
Board of Studies in History 
and the Committee for 
Environmental Studies. 

e A two-quarter seminar 
which began this quarter is 
required of all junior class 
Environmental Studies 
majors. It’s being led this 
quarter by visiting Professor 
Stanley A. Cain of the 
University of Michigan and 
will be conducted by a 
Regents’ Professor, Dr. 
Joseph Fisher, an economist 


and president of a 
Washington, D.C. 
environmental group 


Resources for the Future, 
Inc., during the spring 
quarter. 

e A course offering in 
horticulture in which 
approximately 32 students 
are participating this quarter 
was organized by the Student 
Garden Project in 
conjunction with the 
‘Committee for Environ- 
mental Studies. 

Perhaps the most exciting 
aspect of the Environmental 
Studies program aré the field 
studies and independent 
study courses being organized 
by students in cooperation 
with Environmental Studies 
Center personnel and _ their 
professors. For example, 
independent studies have 
been organized to examine 
environmental education in 
primary and secondary 


schools, to do ecological land 


surveys in critical local areas, 
and plans for an Alaskan 
study to be done by UCSC 
students in cooperation with 
the University of Alaska are 
being drawn up. 

There’s still a lot to be 
done, of course. A multitude 
of possibilities and 
opportunities are displayed 
on the bulletin board at the 


Environmental Studies 
Center. Grant Reid, a 
landscape architect working 
on the County Open Space 
Plan, recently wrote to the 

enter outlining the 
tremendous information gaps 
which still exist. Topics 
which he listed as targets for 
in-depth study included: © 

e Coastal dune ecosystem 
and its response to man’s 


activity : 
e@ Faultlines and _ their 


relations to development. 


rat 


SANTA CRUZ—Cellist 
ROGER LEBOW will give his 
senior recital in a public 
performance Friday (January 
29) at 8:30 p.m. in the 
College Five Dining Hall at 
the University of California, 
Santa cruz. There is no 
charge. 

Sponsored by UCSC’s 
Board of Studies in Music, 
the event will mark the 
second time the public has 
been invited to attend the 
“final exam” of a UCSC 
music major. Music was 
established as an 
undergraduate program on 
the six-year-old UCSC 
campus only this past 
academic year (1969-70). A 
senior recital is required of all 
music majors in the 
“performing” category. 

Accompanied by pianist 
ERIC REGENER of the 
UCSC faculty, Lebow will 
play a program of works by 
Buxtehude, Brahms, Webern 
and Martinu. 

The young musician is 
currently first cellist with the 
UCSC Orchestra and plays in 
several informal chamber 
music groups. Lebow by no 
means restricts his artistry to 
classical music. He has a 
strong avocational interest in 
the guitar and performs with 
a jazz combo known as “The 
Way We Play.” Until last 
summer (1970), he was a 
member of a popular campus 
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rock group, “Tree Frog 
Beer,” which gave frequent 
concerts at UCSC and in the 
Santa Cruz community. 

In addition to his own 
academic pursuits, cellist 
Lebow is a Teaching Assistant 
(T.A.) for first year music 
majors at UCSC. 

After his graduation from 
UCSC this June (1971), 
Lebow plans to study 
composition and work at 
perfecting his techniques as a 
cellist. His future plans 
include composing, 
conducting, performing, and | 
teaching on either the 
elementary or _ university 
level. 

Asked why he chose to 
come to UCSC in 1967, 
before a major was offered in 
his field, Lebow said he was 
impressed by his friends’ 
comments on the smallness of 
the campus and the 
informality of teacher-stu- 
dent relationships. “Many of 
my professors are personal 
friends now,” he adds, ‘‘and 
music classes here are small 
enough to give all students a 
chance to take part.” 

Eric Regener, who will 
accompany the cellist at his 
recital, teaches composition 
and music theory on the 
UCSC faculty and directs the 
UCSC Electronic Music 
Studio. Since coming to UC, 
Santa Cruz in 1969, he has 


given both public and private 
performances as a pianist. 


Phelan photography 
awards announced 


The Trustees of the James 
D. Phelan Awards in 
Literature and Art opened 
the 36th annual competition 
this week, offering prizes 
totalling $2800.00: to 
photographers who were born 
in California, from 20 
through 40 years old. 


The awards are offered in 
three fields of photography: 
two dimensional color and 


black and white, three 
dimensional photography, 
and multi-media, with 


exhibitions of selected work 


at The Oakland Museum 
during April, and at the Villa 
Montalvo in Saratoga, 
formerly Senator Phelan’s 
summer estate, in June. 


Entry forms and further 
information may be obtained 
by mail and by hand at The 
Phelan Awards office, 57 Post 
Street, Room 602, San 
Francisco 94104, or by hand 
at Bruggers in Los Angeles at 
2110 West 20th Street at 
Western. 

The competition closes 
March 12, 1971. 
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Books 


‘Is this man really considered to be a radical?’ 


BY CHRIS BROWN 
Staff Writer 


Among government 
circles, and maybe even 
among the majority of the 
population, Ramsey Clark is 
known nowadays as a 
“radical.” In 1968 he was the 
object of one of President 
Nixon’s most effective 
battlecries: “If elected, I’m 
going to get this country a 
new Attorney General”. 

Reading this book was for 
me a cause of despair. 
Constantly I found myself 
asking myself the same 
question: Is this man really 
considered to be a radical? 

Some “radical”? demands 
of Crime in America are: “if 
we are really serious about 
controlling crime, we must 
control firearms.”’ 
“Tomorrow, only a_ highly 
professional, broadly skilled, 
sensitive, temperate -police 
force, deeply traditioned to 
be fair,...can assure safety, 


The Artist’s Eye 


liberty and human dignity. 
We Trust staet to 
professionalize our police 
now and build fast.’’ 
“America must revolutionize 
its approach to corrections.” 
“Science must come to the 
aid of criminal justice.” 
“Preventive detention would 
be a tragic step backward 
when we must move swiftly 
ona’ > ~' There is one 
justification for the death 
penalty ...We must abolish 
it.” “America’s passion must 


- be justice.” 


Some of its “radical” ideas 
are: 
“To live in ordered liberty we 
must develop social 
disciplines and constitutional 
actions relevant to present 
conditions and future 
directions.” ‘‘Change offers 
man’s best chance, if a 
perilous one, to reduce 
substantially his antisocial 
conduct. Through technology 
this generation first liberated 
mankind from bondage to 
nature.” “Population control, 
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health, knowledge, human 
usefulness, wholesome 
environment and beauty can 
be achieved through change.” 
‘‘The complexity of our 
society makes an_ intensive 
education imperative for all 
who will realize their full 
potential.” “Education in its 
largest sense-understanding 
and individual fulfillment—is 
a major end of civilization.” 
“‘Today’s youth is the 
best-educated, best motivated 
generation we have produced. 
Highly idealistic, it is also 
tough-minded.” “There have 
never been people at any time 
in history who so clearly and 
abundantly possessed the 
potential to meet all their 
problems and to provide for 
all their needs than we 
American do today.” 

To me, this sounds about 
as radical as Time magazine, 
and, as Allen Ginsberg said, 
“I (we) am obsessed by Time 
magazine. 

Perhaps Ramsey Clark is 
considered a radical because 


he insists on talking about the 
unjust and even sordid sides 
of the American crime 
prevention system. Here are a 
few such items as found in 
Crime in America: ‘White 
collar crime is the most 
corrosive of all crimes.” 
“Drunk drivers killed 25,000 
people every ‘year and only 
250 people were killed in all 
the riots of the sixties, none 
being killed by looters. Why 
not shoot drunken drivers?” 


‘*Torture devices” (At an 
Arkansas prison farm) 
“included such bizarre items 
as the ‘Tucker telephone’... 


After an inmate was 

stripped, a wire was fastened 
to his penis, the other to his 
wrist or ankle, and electric 
shocks were sent through his 
body...” “As recently as 
1965 the only all female 
federal prison had no toilets 
in many units—the inmates 
used jars.” 


Ramsey Clark 


C.D: 


In light of the many facts 
of such type that Clark brings 
to note, the truest point of 
the book seems to be the very 
first one: “Crime reflects the 
character of a people. This is 
a painful fact we do not want 
to face.” It is because we 
don’t want to face it that 
Ramsey Clark is called ‘“a 
radical”. In his idealism, in 
his belief that we can 
eliminate crime by changing 
our systems, and so change 
our own character, he is very 
much “a liberal.” 


‘Seems like that inner light has got to keep on going’ 


Steven Desmond 


By Chery] Doering 


BY TOM LEDDY 


TOM—(pointing towards a 
massive painting on the wall 
of the studio) I like that one 
there. Why don’t you sell it 
to me for ten dollars? 

STEVE-I wish | could. 
I’ve got a little bit more to do 
on that. I’ve got to go back 
into the blue again and break 
it into smaller pieces of blue. 
This is the first time we’ve 
had it standing upright. When 
it was in my house, I was 
forced to paint on it while it 
was lying on one 
side—sometimes I would turn 
it over and paint it on the 
other side. 

STEVEN DESMOND was 
sitting regally in a wicker 
chair surrounded by admirers, 
hangers-on and members of 
our press-group. The sunlight 
was streaming into his studio 
which ties behind the 
Bookstore Santa Cruz next to 
the recycling center. Four 
brick walls, a ceiling with 
wooden rafters and a 
concrete floor painted with 
weird symbols make up this 
new art studio which has 
been opened for the use of 
the Santa Cruz community 
by the management of the 
bookstore. Desmond is there 
every day from 9:30 
a.m.—5:00 p.m., usually 
hunched busily over one of 
his works. 

TOM-This is a pretty 
informal interview. Why 
don’t you talk about the 
place here and the people you 
work with. 

STEVE-I’m not paying 
any rent here. This is free. 
I’m trying to fix it so that 
some people can come in and 
work. It’s just really 

a light-weight progigm. And 
the people I work with; well, 


there is Frank Gill over there 
and he’s doing some pretty 
good work; then there is Bill 
Pickeral who did those three 
over there (pointing to sonte 
pointilistic abstracts). I’ve got 
to get him to do something 
new—he’s getting repetitious 
on me. Be careful you don’t 
lean on the paint there . . 

One reason I’m here is I 
see so many people who 
really want to do something 
and who aren’t doing 
anything. A lot of them have 
ideas, but they never do 
anything with them. And 
some of them don’t have any 
ideas, you know. Like there’s 
a guy who just comes in and 
sits in here everyday. I don’t 
want that. This is a place for 
doing things. 

There are about ten of us 
here who are interested now. 
We want to try to get a movie 
together or a play or a 
festival. 

TOM-—What would the 
festival be like? 

STEVE —Mostly dancing 
around, singing and being 
happy .. .turning people on 
to their own heads, that’s 
what we want to do. The 
festival would be sometime 
around Easter. 

TOM-—I suppose your art 
might be called 
“psychedelic”. What do you 
think about drugs and art? 

STEVE-I think they’re 
really a hang-up, man, 
actually. If you’re really 
turned on, there’s no need for 
them. I’m speaking for myself 
now: it takes the energy away 
from more important things. 
S--t, I’m working every day; if 
I dropped acid it would take 
me off work for a whole day. 
At my age, I don’t have that 


much energy to pass around. 

TOM—How old are you, 
anyway? 

STEVE-Thirty-five. That 
stuff just eats you up. I’ve 
taken everything there is to 
take in my _ time-—started 
using in °49. It just uses you 
up. After all, you only need 
to drop acid once. After that, 
you know what it’s all about. 
Got to keep hanging onto the 
light, man, cause that’s what 
we need. Seems like that 
inner light has got to keep on 
going. 

TOM—When did you start 
painting? 

STEVE-I started way 
back in 1953, or maybe it 
was earlier: since 1938, when 
I was big enough to draw. I 
drew everything then. Never 
had more than an 
eighth-grade education. 

TOM—Do you ever sell 
your works? 

STEVE-—Yeah, once in a 


while. I give them away, sell 


them or trade them. I try to 
avoid working with anything 
like money deals. With 
money you just receive a few 
worthless pieces of paper for 
your work. they don’t mean 
anything ... you can’t grab 
hold of them. In trading, I 
can come out way ahead ina 
trade and so can the person 
I’m trading with. 

TOM—Do you trade for 
your food? 

STEVE—No, my wife 
takes care of that. She’s into 
tie-and-dye. You’ve probably 
seen some of her work next 
door. She’s amazing: just. 
tie-and-dyed 200 long johns! 
She’s the money end of the 


“family. 


See Page 9 
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so-called radical literature 
after being sent to give 
“technical advice” to SCASC. 

A Community Action 
Program form 14 request 
(CAP-14) was made last 
September for $308,000 in 
funds left over from year E 
(ending October 31, 1970) in 
statewide CAP projects. All 
such projects, including those 
in Santa Cruz County, are 
ultimately funded by the 
federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity, although many 
OEO subdivisions exist which 
deal with separate portions of 
the national budget. 

Included in the Santa Cruz 
CAP is the Santa Cruz Area 
Service Center (see City On A 
Hill Press, issue of Jan. 21, 
1971, pg.8, for description), 
over which a controversy has 
arisen. Investigation of 
charges made against SCASC 
have delayed the Governor’s 
approval of the entire 
$308,000 for year F 
(beginning November 1, 
1970) of the Santa Cruz 
County CAP. 

The administration of each 
group of CAP projects is 
carried out by a Community 
Action Agency (CAA). When 
Santa Cruz County’s CAP was 
established, the County 
Board of Supervisors assumed 
the CAA identity, as there are 
no cities in the county which 
comprise the minimum 
population of 150,000 which 
OEO specifies to justify a 
municipal CAA. However, a 
Community Action Agency is 
eligible to administer a 
Community Action Program 
only if at least 1/3 of its 
members represent poor or 
minority groups and at least 
1/3 represent government. 
Because the Supervisors in 
their role of CAA do not 
fulfill the poverty/minority 
aspect, the Community 
Action Board (CAB) was 
established of the proper 
makeup in order to legally 
administer CAP. 


At a mid-October meeting 
of the Supervisors the CAB 
was granted “delegate status” 
(autonomous operation under 
the Supervisors in their 
capacity as CAA) at 9:15 
a.m. At 9:30 a.m.,Supervisor 
Dan Forbus and a 


representative from State 
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OEO levelled broad charges 
against SCASC. Nothing was 
specified—only that the. place 
is “awful.” 

Shortly after October 29 
Dan Forbus returned the 
unsigned CAP-14 application 
due to “irregularities in Santa 
Cruz Area Service Center and 
Community Development 
Programs (CDP). The letter, 
to Mr. Betts of Western 
Regional OEO, stated that 
the Supervisors would 
approve the. grant if one 
condition were attached to 
the funds: that the entire 
SCASC and CDP be reviewed 
and corrective action be 
taken within 60 days. 

Year F for CAP began last 
November 1. Pending the 
results of investigations, the 
Santa Cruz County CAP was 
funded on a sixty-day basis. 

Ronald Reagan vetoed the 
CAP-14 request on 
Wednesday, December 3, 
1970. 


According to Rev. Ellis, 
the original CAP-14 
application was sent to Mr. 
Betts, who approved the 
request. While it still lay on 
Mr. Betts’ desk, the 
Governor’s office sent 
Anthony Gurule to make an 
inspection of SCASC. After 
the ‘inspection was made, 
Betts forwarded the CAP-14 
application to the Governor. 
The request was then vetoed 
at the end of the 30-day 
contemplation period granted 
the Governor. A_ special 
Investigating Committee of 
the Area Service Center was 
appointed. 

Mr. Forbus’ itemized 
charges against SCASC were 
listed in a handwritten memo 
dated November 23, which 
are: 

e SCASC is a 
‘*Revolutionary Power 
Center.” 

e Radical printing takes 
place at SCASC, as well as 
distribution of revolutionary 
literature (Black Panthers, 
World Revolutionary Peoples) 

@e Poor people are 
discouraged and frightened 
away from SCASC by 
revolutionaries. 

e@ There is no senior 
citizens’ program to speak of. 

e The Switchboard has 
control of SCASC after 9 pm. 

e “Programs don’t relate 
to majority of poor. This is 
caused by_ revolutionaries 
hanging out there and using 
equipment. People sleeping in 
sleeping bags during last 
summer.” 

In an interview with the 


Press Supervisor Forbus said 
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-that he thought that the 


Center’s ‘“‘revolutionary 
atmosphere’? had been 
acquired through the groups 
which the Center housed. 
“*“Revolution through the 
system is another thing,” he 
continued. “I’m not against 
change. Change has to come 
through different ideas, 
different thoughts and 
different technology.’’ 
Supervisor Forbus feels the 
Switchboard operation 
should be separated 
completely from the function 
of the Center. 

Jack C. Ghielmetti 
(chairman, Investigation 
Committee for the Area 
Service Center) wrote the 
Community Action Executive 
Committee on November 24 
that all three major charges 
against SCASC were false: 

e SCASC is not a 
revolutionary power center. 


@® No revolutionary 
material has been distributed 
by SCASC. 


@ SCASC has become 
increasingly responsive to the 
poor over the past 18 
months. 

A similarly worded 
unanimous declaration of the 
SCASC Board was released on 
December 8. 

Upon finding the results of 
the SCASC_ Investigating 
Committee, an angry letter 
was written. by Mr. Hawkins 
to Mr. Forbus on November 
25. Hawkins wrote that 
“* .. the State OEO no 
longer feels committed to 
working in a cooperative 
manner with the Special 
[Investigating] Committee, 
since its purpose and intent 
diverge from those set forth 
at the original meeting.” 

The same charges listed in 
Forbus’ November 23 memo 
were noted in a December 1 
letter from Edwin Meese III 
(executive secretary to the 
Governor) to Mr. Betts. A 
previously unheard charge 
was included, that being an 
allegation of a conflict of 
interest against Rev. Ellis 
regarding the lease of the 
present SCASC building. 

(SCASC originally 
occupied two rooms on 
Pacific Avenue and was 
forced to vacate when unable 
to..pay..for them,..Rey.. Ellis 
said. He found an empty 
church for sale on the corner 
of Seabright and Broadway in 
Santa Cruz. An agreement 
was reached whereby Rev. 
Ellis would pay $500 rent 
monthly and $50 per month 
to keep the purchase option 
for the church, of his own 
money. Ellis signed the lease 
as the sole representative of 
the ‘‘Ecumenical Chapel.” 
“‘This is an  oganization 
founded in order to get 
programs under way,” said 
Rev. Ellis. 
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A December 30 article in 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
reported that an Independent 
Poverty Council backed 
Governor Reagan’s demands 
that “sharp changes” be made 
in the conduct of local 
antipoverty efforts. A ‘key 
figure in IPC is James Heth, 
former executive director of 
the Community Action 
Board. 


A committee to study 
relocation and reconstitution 
of SCASC was requested by 
the Supervisors on January 5. 
On January 6 the Community 
Action Executive Committee 
met to appoint two 
representatives for CAB to 
the relocation/reconstitution 
committee: Franklin Jones, a 
Merrill student, and Sara 
Eichon, a Boulder Creek 


resident. Bill Moore was‘ 


appointed to. represent 
SCASC. A meeting among 
Supervisors Dan Forbus, 
Henry Mello, Mr. Hawkins of 
Northern California OEO, 
and State OEO field 
representative Anthony 
Gurule resulted in the 
appointment of Supervisors 
Forbus and Phil Harry to 
represent the county on the 
relocation/reconstitution 
committee. 

Supervisor Forbus 
envisions the committee’s 
functions as (1) to find a 
place for the Center to be 
moved to and (2) establish 
procedures for the elections 
which will be held to 
reconstitute the Center 
Board. The first committee 
meeting will have to grapple 
with the problem of just 
which groups or organizations 
do truly represent the poor. 

In Supervisor Forbus’ 
opinion there are no pockets 
of poverty in the Santa Cruz 
area except for an “area near 
Watsonville.” “It’s all pretty 
much spread out and 
dispersed,” he said. For this 
reason, it would not be 
necessary to concentrate on 
certain areas in the election 
of representatives of the 
poor, he feels. 

Rev. Ellis feels that there 
are indeed specific poverty 
areas within the County 
which should receive special 
attention in the election 
process for “reconstituting” 
the SCASC board of 
directors: ~Garfield-Park, 
Center Street, Scotts Valley, 
Aptos area, Boulder Creek 
and Twin Lakes area on the 
East Side. 

A January 13 letter from 
Robert Hawkins to Mr. Betts 
stated that revolutionary 
slogans were found by Mr. 
Gurule, that ‘‘transient 
hippies” run the Community 
Switchboard, that 
revolutionary - material was 
found in the Welfare Rights 
Organization’s SCASC office. 
“Mr. Forbus indicated that as 
early as May and June of this 


raduate couple entering Fall 


Berkeley before Feb. 
Reward for good place. 


year he became concerned 
after personally observing the 
same political material 
Observed by our 
Representative [Anthonly 
Gurule] at. the Center. Mr. 
Forbus also indicated that 
during this period of time 
there were repeated rumors 
that the Area Service Center 
had become ,an overnight 
stopping place for transients, 
travelling hippie-types, who 
were using Santa Cruz as a 
stopover enroute to other 
places in California. It is also 
alleged that mixed parties and 
marijuana smoking took place 
at the church, and _ that 
several witnesses of 
ours—whose identity we are 
not allowed to make 
public—stated that they 
witnessed certain types of 
sexual acts taking place 
within the Center. Upon 
discussion with the Santa 
Cruz Police Department, we 
were able to confirm that 
these stories were more than 
heresay [sic]. Thus, it 
appears that the pattern has 
existed for some time prior to 
our Field Representative 
becoming aware of it.” 

A ‘‘private deal” was 
engineered during a closed 
caucus conducted during a 
luncheon break at a Board of 
Supervisor’s meeting by 
representatives from 
Sacramento, San_ Francisco 
and Washington, D.C., Mr. 
Forbus and Mr. Mello of the 
Supervisors. Funding for a 
Service Center was 
maintained in this deal; the 
immediate firing of the 
Service Center Board of 
Directors was _ considered, 
then changed to amore 
gradual “reconstitution’”’ due 
to Rev. Ellis’ ambiguous 
position. This resolution was 
changed before it reached the 
Supervisors because the 
representative from the 
Governor’s office changed his 
mind and demanded that the 
delegate agency status of 
CAB be rescinded. 

On January 19 the 
Supervisors passed a 
resolution which embraces 
two measures: 

e@ The CAB is given 60 
days notice (the legal 
minimum) that its delegate 
status will be revoked. 

e The SCASC must be 
relocated and its board of 
directors reconstituted. 

Regarding holding 
evidence and witness in 
confidence so that witnesses 
will not be “intimidated,” as 
Mr. Gurule fears, Chairman 
Supervisor Ralph Sanson feels 
that the English principles of 
common law point out that 
witnesses tell more truth 
when their names are on 
record as saying so. 

Rev. Ellis feels that the 
move to relocate the SCASC 
is a move to eliminate the 
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until Ishibashi revealed that the praying mantis is a notorious 
atheist—a hypocrite almost beyond reason. The varying 
degrees of hypocrisy within the human race can be accounted 
for by the sundry types of praying mantii. 


The next, third, and tinal task is the elimination of these 
hypocritical tendencies. This would ultimately be achieved by 
the extermination of the propagating source, ie, all species of 
praying mantii. However, while such an undertaking (pun 
intended) could theoretically rid the world of such 
hypocritical tendencies, said tendencies would come into 
existence elsewhere in the cosmos, due to the irrefutable law 
of the Conservation of Hypocritical Tendencies. And what 
distorted form would these tendencies accrue? 

This lack of substantial knowledge indubitably necessitates 
further and extensive investigation of this extremely esoteric, 
intellectual, and utterly worthless matter. 


SCREWED-UP SCREWWORM 


' In an isolated laboratory in 1937, Dr. E.F. Knipling 
observed that the female screwworm flies appeared to mate 
only once, and he suggested that if some way could be found 
to sterilize males without impairing their mating activity, it 
might be feasible to use these sterilized males to eradicate the 
isolated population of screwworms in the southeastern United 
States. 

The introduction of fully competitive sterile organisms into a 
natural population will reduce the reproductive potential of 
the natural population in proportion to the ratio of sterile to 
fertile insects present in the population after the insects are 
released. If 90% of a natural population is sterilized (without 
adversely affecting mating competitiveness), those sterilized 
cannot produce progeny. In addition, these sterile individuals 
can in turn reduce the reproductive capacity of the remaining 
10% by 90%, leaving 1% to reproduce. 


The combined effect will be to nullify the reproductive 
capacity of the total population by 99%. In contrast, the 
normal procedure of killing 90% will leave 10% to reproduce. 
Continued use of the same conventional treatment for killing 
insects will have the same percentage effect regardless of 
population density, whereas the release of a constant number 
of sterile insects will cause a higher and higher percentage of 
control as the natural population density declines and the ratio 
of sterile to fertile insects increases. 

There are quite a variety of sterilization methods—to name 
only two: chemical 8terilants, and radiation (X-ray and gamma 
ray) treatments. This sterile-male technique of population 
control is presently being used to effectively curb the number 
of rampant screwworm flies, bool weevils, and house flies. 


All methods of sterilization have a number of distinct 
advantages over pesticides. Other species are not accidentally 
killed off as with DDT; the pest cannot develop an immunity 
to sterility (!) as it can to DDT; there is no way that this 
method of pest control can harm human food as does DDT. 

Certainly there are numerous economic and practical 
aspects to be considered—such as the breeding of the necessary 
male insects, and their introduction into the natural 
population. However, research and use so far of sterilized 
insects s eems enormously more promising and beneficial than 
the continuation of heavy spraying of pesticides, 
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Switchboard and the 
Breakfast for Children 
projects in a nonpolitical 
way. “Right now there are 
fine facilities for both 
programs,” he said. “What 
they’re trying to do is get rid 
of two of the more important 
programs.” 

When the Supervisors 
passed the January 19 
resolution requesting 
relocation and reconstitution, 
Mr. Sanson remarked that he 
would support it not because 
he thought it was a good 
resolution, but because “the 
Governor has a gun pointed 
at my head.” He later told a 


. reporter that the “gun” has 


further possibilities for 
community action funding 
cutbacks. 


Mr. Sanson feels that the 
term “reconstitution” is a 
disputed term. While most 
agree that it implies a change 
in the SCASC_ board’s 
makeup, “everyone has a 
different idea of how that 
will be achieved.” 


In a January 20 CAB 
meeting Rev. Cassius Ellis was 
elected its chairman without 
a quorum present. But Rev. 
Ellis contends that a quorum 
was not called and therefore 
he was legally elected. He 
now serves as its temporary 
chairman. 

Rev. Ellis noted that, to 


~ the best of his knowledge, the 


Governor had indicated his 
intention to lift the veto now 
that the Board of Supervisors 
had come to terms. 


Steven Desmond 


From Page 7 

(Desmond. commented on 
the purpose of his work.) 

STEVE -This place is all 
for the community, man. I 
want to expand it where I can 
do more for more people. 
Make it possible for people to 
come in here and play. 

TOM—“Work and play”, 
right? 

STEVE-—Yeah, really—let 
all that other s--t go. We all 
know what’s happening in 
this land. The s--t’s caving in 
on us. But I don’t want to sit 
around and wait. I want to go 
right up through. I want to 
shine through. I want you to 
find me and me to find you. 
Like we’re all born good and 
we’ve all got something to say 
if only we can find it. 

TOM-—It’s like getting 
yourself into the world. 

STEVE-Right. Let other 
people see it and shine on to 
it! But it’s so hard to get 
people to do it. Friends come 
in and say ‘“Goddamnit, 
tommorrow I’m coming in 
and going to bring my 
paints,” and then I don’t see 
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them for a couple of weeks 
until they come in again and 
say “Goddamnit, tomorrow I 
really am coming in with my 
paints.” Why don’t they do 
it? It’s from having a job. 
Money you know. Having to 
worry about a girlfriend or a 
Caf s.4.5 
CHERYL-—(a staff artist) 
Excuse me, those are really 
bright colors. Do you use 
enamels? 

STEVE-Not 
really ...they’re my _ base, 
but I mix oils with them. 
Mostly the bright quality 
comes from using good 
quality paint. 

See that tube of blue—the 
one that’s torn to shreds? 
That is Bellini. | don’t know 
whether they sell it anymore. 
Like I’m squeezing the last 
drops out of it. I use it up 
there (pointing to a large 
design in bright reds, blues 
and yellows). I use it to get 
that beautiful blue. 


RR OTR GREGOR IRR ANIL 
“"“While the 
consideration of Men, and 
humane affairs, may affect 
us with a thousand various 
disquiets: Nature never 
separates us into mortal 
Factions; she gives us 
room to differ, without 
animosity; and permits us, 
to raise contrary 

imaginations upon it, — 
without any danger of a 

Civil War.” _ Bishop Sprat- - 
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Rev. Ellis placed a 
telephone call to Olympico 
Galon of Western Regional 
OEO last Monday and was 
told by Mr. Galon that 
“Severything is okay.” 
However, Mr. Galon would: 
not say whether the Governor 
had decided to lift the veto 
on the $308,000 in CAP-14 
funds. 


On one hand, the 
Investigating Committee’s 
findings indicate that the 
controversy is cleared and 
that the Governor may be 
expected to lift the CAP-14 
veto. On the other hand Mr. 
Hawkins’ apparent 
dissatisfaction with the 
Investigating Committee’s 
finds may further complicate 
the fate of the SCASC and 
the Santa Cruz County 
Community Action Program. 
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“The true champion of 
justice, if he intends to 
survive even for a short 
time, must necessarily 
confine himself to private 
life and leave politics 
alone.”’ 

—Socrates. 
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Crown Zellerbach 
awards scholarships 


SANTA CRUZ—The 
Crown Zellerbach 
Foundation of San Francisco 
has given the University of 
California, Santa Cruz a grant 
for several new scholarships. 

‘One is the Crown Special 
Scholarship, designated for 
upper division students of 
Crown College and awarded 
on the basis of “merit, 
quality and promise, without 
regard to financial need.” 
Selection is made by the 
College. 

Named as recipients of 
two Crown Special 
Scholarships for $1,000 each 
were Steven G. Krantz, a 
Mathematics major from 
Redwood City, California, 
and Patte Jayne Bishop, a 
Biology major from Redondo 
Beach, California. Both are 
senior students. 


At the same time, the 
Foundation has given two 
other scholarships at UCSC. 
To be called Crown 
Zellerbach Foundation 
Scholarships, the awards of 
$1,200 each are for 
junior-year study. They will 
go to students in any UCSC 
college who have transferred 
to the University of 
California from other 
institutions. Recipients have 
yet to be selected. 
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The Foundation’s grants 
are subject to the stipulation 
that the students selected 
must be chosen without 
regard to race, sex, creed or 
country of origin and they 
must be considered by those 
making the selection as 
persons likely to contribute 
to society as a whole and to 
their field of endeavor. 

The committee which 
selected the recipients of the 
Crown Special Scholarships 
was made up of 
representatives of all three 
divisions at UCSC; 
Humanities, Social Sciences, 
and Natural Sciences, and 
included College Fellows 
“most familiar with student 
academic performance,” 
according to a report from 
Crown College Provost 
Kenneth V. Thimann. Provost 
Thimann announced the 
Crown College winners during 
a College Night held in the 
College dining hall. Close 
runners-up were Robert 
Derlet of Los Angeles, Tom 
Griffin of Los Gatos and 
Raymond Liberatore of Palo 
Alto. 

All recipients of 
scholarships funded by the 
Foundation will be given 
recognition during UCSC 
commencement ceremonies 
in June. 
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426-7500 
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B. of A. gives UC Irvine $500 


The Bank of America has 
granted $500 to the UCI 
School of Biological Sciences 
to help support 
undergraduate research. The 
grant came as a result of 
student contact with bank 
officials after the Bank of 
America branch at Irvine was 
burned by unknown arsonists 
last October. 

Jeff Swarz, 21-year-old 
senior and chairman of the 
Dean’s Council, composed of 
students majoring in the 
School of Biological Sciences, 
accepted the check on behalf 
of the University from Harold 
W. Jackson, the _ bank’s 
regional vice president in 
Orange County. 

After the arson, all 
elements of the campus 
community expressed shock 
and regret over the incident. 
About 500 students signed a 
petition circulated by Swarz, 
offering to help rebuild the 
branch. However, quick work 


‘by the bank in setting up new 


offices -in a temporary 
building made this 
unnecessary. 

Bank officials were so 
impressed by the student 
response that Jackson signed 
a thank you letter to each of 
the 500 students who signed 
the petition. The final 
sentence of Jackson’s letter 
said, “If there is anything else 
I can do for you, please let 
me know.” 

Swarz took the statement 
literally. He called Jackson at 
the bank headquarters and 
told him of the need for 
support for undergraduate 
research. He explained that 
the University’s budget pinch 
was making this aspect of 
undergraduate training 
difficult. Money is needed to 
provide sometimes expensive 
supplies and equipment for 
this work. 


“You could be stimulating 
students to someday become 
Nobel Prize winners,” the 
student told the bank 
executive. The argument 
apparently was persuasive. 

Dean Howard 
Schneiderman said the funds 
will be distributed in the 
form of five awards of $100 
each to be known as the Bank 
of America Awards for 
Undergraduate Research. 
Students applying for the 
awards will be required to 
present written proposals for 
review by a faculty 
committee. Awards will be 
made on the basis of merit 
and need for support. 

This will become a part of 
the general program in the 


biological sciences for 
requiring written scientific 
papers on the results of 
independent research under 
the 199 course credit 
offering. The best papers will 
be selected to qualify 
students for honors at 
graduation, along with grade 
records. 

Schneiderman said he 
hopes the bank’s action will 
stimulate other businesses 
and organizations to help 
undergraduates pursue 
undergraduate research 
projects. “*“Much 
undergraduate work is quite 
sophisticated and many of 
their papers are published in 
reputable scientific journals,” 
he noted. 


Child Care Center 
receives financial aid 


The campus child care 
center received a boost last 
week when the Stevenson 
Student Council voted to 
allocate it $375 for 
scholarship funds. The money 
will be used to defray tuition 
costs for the children of 
UCSC undergraduates. The 
child care center is optimistic 
about similar support from 
the other colleges. Cowell has 
already offered a 
much-needed rent subsidy. 

Jan Reeidiy, an 
undergraduate representative 
on the Child Care Center 
Board, presented to 
Stevenson the proposal which 
asks for fifty cents per 
student per year out of 
student fees. Like support 
from each college would 
result in a fund of 
approximately $1500, 


enough to make possible the 
enrollment of several new 
students for whom the 
present costs are too great. 
Current tuition is $85 per 
month for full-time care. 

A similar proposal is being 
considered by the Graduate 
Student Association. This 
would provide a scholarship 
fund to be used for children 
of graduate students. The 
UCSC administration has also 
been approached for 
additional support. 

These funds would help 
put the child care center on 
more solid financial footing. 
In addition to the care so 
greatly needed by many 
students, faculty, and staff, 
the center provides a center 
for work-study employment 
as well as independent study 
projects. 


ARCHITECTS - LAWYERS - BUSINESS GRADS - 
URBAN PLANNERS - NURSES - 


AND OTHER TALENTS, TOO 
MAKE EYES LIGHT UP! 


LAST TWO DAYS! 


REDWOOD TOWERS BUILDING 
(above the whole Earth Restaurant) 


9 AM—3 PM 
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Many people join new Indian tribe 


Last month word was 
spread of the formation of 
the Bear Tribe as the first 
new Indian tribe in this 
century. The tribe-announced 
that all those interested in the 
tribal way of life, Indians and 
non-Indians, were invited to 
become full members and 
learn to live in harmony with 
the Earth Mother. 

Since that time nearly 
seventy people have come to 
the Bear Tribe and remained; 
most have moved to one of 
the two permanent Sierra 
bases. The greatest number 
were white. A large group 
from the Russian River joined 
the tribe, several people from 
Los Angels journeyed up, one 
came courtesy of the. U.S. 


Army—and two of the 
members were led here from 
Turkey. 


The bases expect to be 
self-sufficient by summer, or 
at least capable of 
self-sufficiency. Assistance, in 
the form of teachers and 
supplies, will radiate from 
these groups to the camps 
just being established. 
Because the tribe will never 
be a closed community, no 
single camp will be entirely 
sufficient unto itself until a 
large number of bases have 
been opened. 

The tribe is acquiring 
several more sites in 
California, and has received a 
200-acre base in Conneticut, 
for their first foray outside 
the state. Contact has been 
made with a number of 
communal groups around the 
country; although no true 
alliance has yet been made 
with one of these, several 
have begun to spread word of 
the tribe in their region. 

A search for available land 
continues. The tribe is 
working toward a renewed 
conception of the earth as the 
mother, who may not be 
bought and sold. As the tribe 
has no desire to “‘possess” the 
land, but simply to make use 
of it, they often find donors 
willing to support them with 
permission to use vacant land. 


a Charter 


@ CHARTER FLIGHTS 


Name: 
epee 
City, State & Zip Code: 


995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


Please mali me information on flights 


A group living .in accordance 
with the Indian respect for 
nature will improve the land 
for almost any use, and of 
course the inhabitants protect 
and fix any buildings. 

Those with knowledge of 
potential land bases for the 
Bear Tribe, and especially 
those who no longer wish to 
control a parcel of the Earth 
Mother and wish to live with 
her again, are asked to 
contact the tribe. Their 
mailing address is P.O. Box 
1222, Sacramento, Cae 
95806. 


For those wishing to meet 
with members of the Bear 
Tribe, Monday night 
gatherings are being held at 


_ the tribe’s urban base, 2641 


Kit Carson, Apt. ‘Cy <in 
Sacramento. At this time Sun 
Bear speaks at length of the 
Indian’s belief that man is a 
caretaker of nature, and of 
his critical view of a white 
society with no such notion. 
These meetings, beginning at 
7:00 each week, are intended 
as an introduction to the 
tribe. However, any person or 
group with a serious interest 
in Indian culture is welcome 
to arrive—and visit—at any 
time. 

A strong tribal feeling has 


arisen at the first camps, 
despite their comparatively 
short time together. One of 
the Indian members of the 
Bear Tribe said recently to a 
meeting in San Francisco: “It 
just takes a second. As soon 
as you open your eyes you'll 
begin to see. Remember, time 
just has another meaning 
there. You’re on Indian time. 
A month there just has no 
relation to the way it would 
be measured in the city.” 


Tribesmen living at the 
bases are learning Indian 
agriculture, and are beginning 
to learn Indian games and 
ceremonies. They are also 
schooling themselves in the 
wilderness arts necessary for 
survival in the forest; they 
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These flights are open to students, faculty, staff 
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will soon be ready to move as 
a tribe wherever sustenance 
lies. 


The desire to learn the 
ancient balance with nature 
from Indian tradition, and to 
live with their fellow human 
beings as relatives to all 
things, stands at the center of 
the tribe for all its members. 
It is what drew them from 
the four directions. “Whites 


have had 350 years of doing 
their thing” Sun Bear tells all 
who come to the tribe. “We 
will accept those ready to do 
it the Indian way again.” 
Weighed together with this 
or the non-Indian members 
has been the desire for release 
from this society founded on 
a broken balance with nature. 
A representative from the 
traditional Six Nations 
Confederacy of the Iroquois 
will soon visit the Bear Tribe, 
indicating the path the new 
tribe will seek to follow. 


“If I owned Texas and hell, I’d 


rent out Texas and live in hell’”’ 


—Gen. William T. Sherman 
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Sierra Club 


The General Membership 
meeting of the Santa Cruz 
Regional Group of the Sierra 
club will be Friday, January 
29, at the Branciforte. Junior 
High School at 8 P.M. This is 
at Poplar and Melrose 
avenues. 

Tony Look, well known 
conservationist in the Loma 
Prieta Chapter, and hike and 
trip leader, had a very 
unusual experience in 1969. 
He led a Sierra Club trip in 
Japan with the aid of the 
Japanese Alpine Club. On this 
evening he will show his slides 
and comment on them. 


DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ-—PACIFIC GARDEN MALL 
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FLARED PANT 
SALE 


All Famous Makers 


CHOOSE FROM HUNDREDS 


1/3 


off 


and more 


Reg 8.00 to 14.00 - Now 4.99 to 8.99 


@ The latest styles & colors 
@ Most are permanently pressed 


OPEN DAILY 9:30 A.M. ‘til 5 P.M. 


@Solids, Stripes, Plaids, 28 to 38 
@Hopsacks, Corduroys, Blends 


FRIDAYS 10 A.M. ‘til 9 P.M. 
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Students help clean birds 


“From Page 1 


crisis that already half the oil 
has been retrieved. 


S.C.R.U.B. 


An official bird collection 
and cleaning center has been 
established at the base of 
campus, near the 
fire-prevention center at the 
corner of Bay and High 
Streets. This center—called 
SCRUB, “Santa Cruz Rescue 


‘Unit for Birds’’—was 


recognized by the California 
Fish and Game Department 
Friday. Harvey Eder of 
Environmental Studies is the 
organizer; Dr. Roush of the 
Santa Cruz Vetinary Hospital 
and his assistant Steve 
Milligan have kindly availed 
their unflagging services in 
properly caring for the birds 
which are brought in. 

Outside the center are blue 
55-gallon barrels of light 
mineral oil for cleaning off 
the heavy gooey bunker oil. 
One barrel will clean only six 
to ten birds. On a platform 
are silver metal tubs atop 
large heating elements, to 
warm the mineral oil to 75 or 
80 degrees F. before using it 
to clean the birds. Students 
tend the heating oil and kneel 
ripping newspapers into strips 
for lining cages to allow the 
birds to rest comfortably and 
warmly. 

Inside, the large frame 
warehouse-like building is 
divided into three rooms by 
makeshift partitions—bed- 
spreads hung from ropes 
strung the width of the 
interior. The first room 
contains large piles of clean 
rages, a counter holding 
printed information, 
telephone, coffeemaker, and 
various administrative 
essentials. 


“NO ADMITTANCE” 
reads a sign near the entrance 
to the second room. On crude 
tables are samll tubs, to be 
filled with cornmeal and 
mineral oil for cleaning the 
birds. Underneath the tables 
are boxes of supplies: 
ALPHA-KERI lotion, 
Johnson-and-Johnson baby. 
oil, eye drops, corn meal, 
Q-tips, and the like. 

The third room is the 
actual sanctuary for the 
tended birds. Covered cages 
containing between 50 and 


100 birds total line the walls: 


Students caring for the birds 
hold them gently, stroking 
and soothing them, offering 
them smelt to eat. The birds 
respond passively; evidently 
they have lost their fear, 
and/or are too exhausted 
after their recent ordeal with 
the goo to react. 

All around one senses the 
aura of human warmth and 
compassion and concern, 
coupled with physical 
weariness and a desire to 
cooperate with each other. 
People who did not know 
each other’s names raised 
their eyes.from their 
respective tasks to exchange a 
smile of mutual 
communication. 

From Friday till Monday, 
SCRUB had processed some 
350 birds (despite reports to 


the contrary from the 
Stevenson Libre). About 
seven per cent were lost 
during cleaning, and roughly 
ten per cent of the remaining 
during shipping. Cleaned 
birds are shipped to the 
Fleischacker Zoo in San 
Francisco (where they are 
kept in the elephant house, 
which has a pond nearby), 
and to the Richmond 
Ecology Action Center, 
connected with UC Berkeley. 
In Richmond, birds of the 
same flock are kept together; 
also there is some 
experimenting being done as 
to the best method of caring 
for the birds so they can be 
released to their natural 
environment as soon as 
possible. 

Up until Monday, birds 


the same time replaces a 
synthetic wax into the 
feathers—unlike mineral oil. 
This ‘‘wonder solution” 
allows the birds to recover in 
two weeks, rather than six to 


‘nine months. Utilizing 


present techniques, birds 
must be kept under 
observation until their next 
moulting, to see if their 
present ordeal has adversely 
affected the growing back of 
their feathers. Sometimes the 
feathers do not return, and 
oftentimes these are wing 
feathers. 

Upon hearing of the San 
Francisco Bay disaster, Dr. 
Bunnett took the liberty to 
mention the contents of this 
unpublished manuscript to 
assistant professor of 
biochemistry, Edward A. 
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been much less effected than 
offshore diving birds such as 
murres. 

Many of these diving birds 
have drifted south. They are 
still mobile enough to be 
offshore, but they are out of 
their natural food-hunting 
grounds, and will either 
starve, or freeze during the 
bitter nights we have been 
having recently. The problem 
now lies in retrieving these 
birds without scaring them 
off. 

The best time for rescuing 
birds is at night, and Ron 
Brown at SCRUB (call 
426-6142) is trying to 
organize some night crews. 
The birds which have been 
washed up can be temporarily 
blinded with a flashlight from 
the front by one person while 


a partner gently captures the | 
frightened fowl from the rear © 


and wraps it in a warm towel 
to be transported back to 
SCRUB. 


GONE GOOSE-Some of the rescued birds were beyond saving and died before they could be 


helped. 


which succumbed had been 
kept wrapped in plastic bags 
and sheets and placed in 
boxes to keep count of the 
number of each species which 
had died. Stanford and 
Richmond, however, have 
sent requests that the little 
corpses be turned over to 
them for. autopsies to look 
for evidence for the exact 
cause of death in each 
species. The Fish and Game 
Department. also wishes for 
feather samples. 


“WONDER DRUG” 

Dr. Joseph F. Bunnett, 
professor of chemistry at 
Crown, is one of the founders 
and editors of the 
professional review journal 
Accounts of Chemical 
Research. Some time ago a 
manuscript was submitted to 
him regarding the recent 
development of a solution, 
Larodan 127, which has been 
used on birds which have 
been caught in one or more 
of the frequent North Sea oil 
spills. 

Larodan 127 is much more 
effective than mineral oil. It 
works sort of like a wash-wax 
job on a car, in that it 
embodies two operations in 
one. It washes the goo off 
birds—like mineral oil—and at 


Dratz, at Merrill. Immediately 
Mr. Dratz placed a call to 
Sweden to Dr. Einar 
Stenhagen, one of the authors 
of the paper and an expert on 
the preen gland of birds. Dr. 
Stenhagen asserted he would 
be glad to help, and would 
see that a shipment of 
Larodan 127 was sent 
immediately. | 

The shipment was due to 
arrive yesterday. If the 
treatment proves as effective 
as alleged, SCRUB might be 
set up as an experimental 
center. Harvey Eder hopes to 
send some of the solution to 


Connecticut to aid in the East ~ 


Coast’s rescue mission. 
MUCH YET TO BE DONE 


Because of the coastal 
ocean currents, most of the 
oil has moved north; Stinson 
Beach and Bolinas have been 
two places hardest hit. 
However, the slick has moved 
as far south as Half Moon 
Bay, and was seen twenty 
miles out to sea Saturday. 
The oil is not visible on top 
of the water as it rides several 
feet beneath the surface and 
can only be spotted by 
infrared and_ ultraviolet 
photographic equipment. 
Shore birds such as gulls have 
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Labor and transportation 
are sorely needed for these 
24-hour rescue crews—and 
will continue to be needed 
for several weeks. Sunday 
night five or ten scoters were 
reported near the wharf. 
Would-be rescuers had no car, 
and who would pick up 
several students hitchhiking 
at 1 a.m. carrying birds? 
When help finally arrived in 
the morning, the scoters had 
died ...this for want of 
ready wheels at midnight. 

The glory, so to speak, has 
washed off the crisis; 
although the immediate 
response to the spill last week 
produced a surfeit of willing 
hands, now there exists a 
labor shortage—night crews to 
rescue birds, people to relieve 
those who have been working 
continuously at SCRUB, 
runners to pick up supplies. 

Towels—soft absorbant 
terry cloth—are needed badly, 
as well as washing machine 
and drying time to cleanse 
the soiled towels. Any regular 
basic agent will cut the 
grease. 

Light mineral oil and 
cooking oil is needed in vast 
quantities. 

Food for the birds is 
imperative. So far fish have 
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been purchased from the 
wharf—there have been no 
donations, although venders 
have allowed a 10 cents per 
pound discount on $1.59 per 
pound smelt. First required: 
frozen or fresh anchovies, 
sardines, smelt, or white 
fish—no mackerel. 

Those who can help, call 
Harvey Eder at Environ- 
mental Studies, 429-2104 or 
429-2105; or call SCRUB at 
426-6142. 


RECENT ACTION 


The two vessels involved, 
the Arizona and the Oregon, 
are ‘‘comparatively small’ 
tankers and thus do not fall 
under the compulsory 
pilotage regulations for 
entrance to the San Francisco 
Bay. Under these rules, all 
foreign ships and all 
American ships registered for 
foreign trase are under 
complusory pilotage, and are 
piloted in and out of the Bay 
by San Francisco bar pilots. 
But the tankers in the 18 
January incident are engaged 


in coastwide trade and thus 
do not require pilots. 

But some preventive 
legislation has certainly been 
drafted in a hurry. The day 
after the Great Oil Spill (yes, 
it even has a name—at least in 
the Chronicle), State Senator 
Milton Marks (Rep-SF) 
introduced a bill requiring 
state-licensed bar pilots to 
navigate all oil tankers in the 
San Francisco Bay. 

By Wednesday last, 
Standard Oil had been socked 
with lawsuits seeking well 
over $3.5 billion in 
damages—mainly from boat 
owners complaining of dirtied 
hulls. 

Friday, H.J. Heynes, 
president of Standard Oil of 
California, announced four 
commitments for the 
Corporation. Standard Oil has 
promised to replenish all 
wildlife killed by the Great 
Oil Spill, to support all 
volunteer bird rescue efforts, 
to form a compact with all 
Bay Area oil companies to set 
up emergency measures in 
case of future spills, and to 
support safer navigation 
legislation. 

Monday afternoon, two 
representatives from Standard 
Oil were present at SCRUB, 
taking a long list of needed 
supplies—from safety pins to 
extension cords and heaters. 
Saturday and Sunday they 
delivered seven 55-gallon 
barrels of mineral oil. 
~ Asked whether he wished 
an point particularly to be 
made, Harvey Eder smiled 
ruefully and cited the first 
several lines in Charles A. 
Reich’s bestseller The 
Greening of America: 
“America is dealing death, 
not only to people in other 
lands, but to its own people. 
So say the most thoughtful 
and passionate of our youth, 
from California to 
Conneticut. This realization is 
not limited to the new 
generation.” Aside from the 
intriguing coincidental 
reference to both of last 
week’s sites of disaster, Mr. 
Eder considered the massing 
to action in response to crisis 
a case in point of this 
dawning realization. 


